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DISCIPLINE RECONSIDERED 


PzopLE have become rather excited of late about 
the delinquencies of adolescents and are quick to 
nake the glib statement that youth needs discipline. 
Neither the excitement nor the glib judgment serves 
illuminate the problem at all. It may be that their 
avitement really reflects their own delinquencies and 





ther own need for discipline. The nonacceptance of 
yaety’s laws, which adults give evidence to much more 
frequently than they are aware, may on analysis be 
found to lie causally related to the delinquencies in 
\iren. This becomes evident if we regard disci- 


( 


pine as an emergent of civilization, perhaps even as 
wvilization itself, in the sense of progressing toward 
greater efficiency and service. 

Weare inclined to think of discipline in the narrow, 
iegative sense of external pressure and force, as that 
vuich restrains, curbs, punishes, or keeps in line. It 
uight be more helpful, however, if we were to think 
it discipline positively as one of the most important 
tuergents of civilization, as order, system, plan, or 
‘vlizing arrangements that should be emotionally 
weepted by the individual. Positively considered, 
discipline then comes from within and characterizes 
uuch or most of one’s behavior. Let us consider this 
tneept a little further. 

We may think of discipline in time, space, and logic. 

We like to have a youngster do things at the right 
iu, in the right place, and meaningfully, and we 
ak of him as well disciplined if he does so con- 


Sistey 


ily and willingly. Actually, this goal is what 


By 
JOHN B. GEISEL 


DIRECTOR, THE SOUTHARD SCHOOL, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


we work toward at home, at school, and in the com- 
munity, when we use force, punishment, and external 


pressure. This is the approach that has not been 
effective. 
In the field of science, we speak of mathematics 


These ex- 
pressions mean only that the principles, procedures, 
and content of the science, accumulated through many 
centuries, have become systematically arranged from 
step to step in such a way that they may be used 


as a discipline, or a disciplined science. 


economically and efficiently. The same may be said 
of chemistry, physics, and other branches of knowl- 
edge. These are well ordered, well systematized; 
time, space, and logical sequence are essential in their 
plan. They have been disciplined through the ages 
and now are maximally advantageous in society. 
Here, parenthetically, I should like to refer to the 
science of human relations, which may not yet be 
The prin- 


ciples, methods, and information dealing with the 


spoken of as a well-disciplined science. 


understanding of self and others have not yet been 
arranged systematically, nor have they had the advan- 
The 


science of human relations is in its infancy, especially 


tage of centuries of criticism and refinement. 
as regards the education of youth. There is evidence, 
however, that a great many educators have come to 
realize how basically important it is for children to 
gain much insight in this area of knowledge. A 
number of efforts have been made during the past 
five years to put in order the fundamentals of the 
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science in such a way that young people in our schools 
may study them while they are encountering’ them in 
life. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that, as far 
as the educational program of youth is concerned, 
training in human relations is still the caboose of the 
train. 

The civilization of the human race has been and is 
a slow process, covering many thousands of years; in 
fact, the race is like a child, ever resisting civiliza- 
tion. 
race exhibits in general all the resistance that the 
child exhibits in particular. Mankind does not wel- 
come with open arms new ways of keeping things in 
Reforms usually are met with almost over- 
whelming resistance. Nevertheless, the process con- 
tinues, and the essence of the process is continued 
improvement in the ordering—the disciplining—of 


Perhaps it is taking so long because the human 


order. 


life and knowledge. This is an emergent of civili- 
zation. 

In primitive society there is simple order. Time, 
for example, in primitive society is measured by night 
and day. We, in contrast, have divided the time of 
day and night into hours, minutes, seconds, and tenths 

By these divisions we schedule our work 
We have our alarm clocks, whistles, ap- 
pointments, calendars. These are the disciplines of 
We worry about being late, are embarrassed 


of a second. 
and play. 


time. 
about being early; we are anxious for having missed 
something or bored for not knowing what to do with 
a few minutes’ time saved. Despite the anxieties and 
boredoms, we recognize that this arrangement has 
emerged with civilization for the common good. In 
so far as it is frustrating to us to be so disciplined 
in time, we have but to admit that our acceptance 
of this arrangement is grudgingly given! We buck 
it rather than accept it. 

Laws, rules, and regulations are disciplines, for they 
are ordering devices, providing freedom for action 
through requiring concessions in favor of the group. 
I do not mean to say that all of our laws conform 
to this principle, but, presumably, the majority of 
them do. They are ordering and systematizing de- 
vices enabling individuals to proceed with living effi- 
ciently. 

It is through discipline that a thousand different 
kinds of work by thousands of different individuals 
in a thousand different places may be brought to- 
gether into useful, necessary end-products. This was 
demonstrated only too wonderfully during the recent 
war, in which the United States surprised the world 
with its tremendous production. Such an achievement 
is possible only through the orderly arrangement of 
things in time, space, and logical! sequence. 

Socially, too, discipline makes it possible for people 
One person 


One 


to come together for reasoned discussion. 
waits until another has finished his sentence. 
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waits until the right time has come to speak, (jn 


nften the 
disciplines himself to say the right thing in the , “ 


ight eceptant 


place. Thus discipline, the great and ever more pa ants ma 
plex emergent of civilization, becomes the lubricaty Childre 
of society, providing freedom for action. [y effee ivilized. 
we are faced with bondage in order that wo a jiscipline 
have freedom. ; sein toy’ 
There is no freedom without bondage. The ygyfillMers, bru 
concept of freedom implies bondage. Laws, rjfllsl:. they 
regulations, and limits in society are but devices , ant to 
permit and enhance freedom. No adolescent would ready 2 
have difficulty in understanding this if he took dite, sper 
football game, or any game, as illustration, [allleyy what 
knows that the game has its rules and that only whey - are 
each individual plays the game according to the mle nthe ba: 
is the team free in its play. If but one member offer, In 
the team is ignorant of the rules or breaks them, jig Ives. 
whole team’s freedom of action is inhibited. Indeoj Now it 


it is the disciplines of the game that provide freedoy 
for play. 

Marriage, as another example, provides its oy 
set of limitations to man and woman, and they whg 
do not know these limitations or do not abide by 
them chafe continually under the bondage. But they 
who willingly accept the bondage—in other words 


ant then 
here any 
DIS adjus 
re, Firs 






e must ; 
mination 






















lines of 


make these disciplines their own and live then—i hile we 
indeed achieve a new freedom in human relationshipsfiiMetore the 

It is true that some of the rules and regulations our wa 
of society are unreasonable or not for the comma ith us, ni 
good. They may be unfair because they probibit thane, are a 
freedom of many and extend license to a few. We yhen the 
as adults rebel against them. They are our ruleygiMouse slow 
however, and, since we are a democracy, it is up around hi 
us to alter them. If all the disciplines of our sotely do the s 
were defensible, and if we knew the reasons for theme multip! 
it would be easier for us to adopt them, accept theuifiMiscipline. 
“as our own, and genuinely live them. rom child 


As regards the disciplines of school life, agains f delingu 
which the adolescent rebels, it might be mention 
here that the school should never lay down a wldih 


without giving adequate explanation as to why thiggMsciplines 


eceptance 


t 


t ean he 







rule is good for the pupil. And the same appli A secon 
as well as to the rules of the home. Youth shouldjMiming. \ 
















understand the disciplines we ask him to accept. andards 

The infant comes among us as a little savage, al! 
the first fifteen years of his life are in a very Tt 
sense the disciplining years, for his growing-lp } 
really a process of learning to do things at the nigil 
time, in the right place, and meaningfully. 1 
father, his mother, brothers and sisters, people in 
community, teachers, and schoolmates, all togetlef 
continually impinge upon him the rules, regulatios 


esy, and 
hur purpo 


B 


PRESID) 
PRIAT 


. . ° e © ege . Tnta OTHrR Pa 
taboos, and limits of life in civilized society. Un‘! THE Pa 
tunately, some of our disciplines are applied at ICAN § 

the AFTER t] 


wrong time, before the child is ready, as is ofte 


ease in toilet training; or applied unwisely, *! wt Nation 
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the case in weaning too abruptly. The non- 
eceptance of these disciplines is shown by the in- 
i's maladjustment, erying, temper displays, ete. 

Cl ren do not characteristically yearn to become 
They do not wish to be ordered, trained, 
isciplined. As a rule, they do not desire to keep 
vs in order, go to bed on schedule, wash their 
rs, prush their teeth, and comb their hair. As a 
* they do not yearn to live orderly lives. They 
ant to be free to make their own decisions, and 
ready in preadolescent years they want to stay out 
te, spend their own money, buy their own clothes, 
sy what they want to say, do as they please. But 
ne are generally reluctant to make their decisions 
1 the basis of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
+, In short, they are reluctant to discipline them- 


{ten 










Child 


ivilized. 


heir to 
























elves. 
Now it is we, the adult members of society, who 
ant them to accept the disciplines of society. Are 
jere any Ways in which we may help youth achieve 
s adjustment to society’s disciplines? Yes, there 
re, First and foremost, by our own example, though 
must admit that our example is faulty. On ex- 
wination we find that we do not accept the disci- 
ines of Our own society. We mutter and chafe 
hile we wait for a traffie light to change, and even 
fore the amber light finally turns to green we are 
ur way through the intersection. Children riding 
ith us, not consciously aware of what they are learn- 
i, are actually learning to do the same themselves. 
Vien the call for dinner comes and the man of the 
ouse slowly responds some minutes later, the children 
round him may not realize it, but they are learning 


o (lo the same thing. These simple illustrations could 


wultiplied. Their essence is a non-aeceptance of 


spline. Actually we ean expect only delinquency 


children who have been exposed to fifteen years 
{delinquency on our part. Our example of a willing 
cceptance of discipline is perhaps the greatest factor 
hat can help youth achieve his adjustment to society’s 
isclpines, 

A second and almost equally important factor is 
ming. We should not require a child to observe 
landards of cleanliness, respect of property, cour- 
sy, and the like, until he is capable of doing so. 
ut purpose is to have the child gain a willing accept- 


Evewmei@w... 
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ance of discipline as he matures; hence, we should 
not intensify the frustrations that are in any case 
unavoidably present when we require a child to do 
things at the right time, in the right place, and mean- 
ingfully. As a general rule, we should rather delay 
applying disciplines until the child is capable of 
understanding the reasons for them. 

Third, we can help youth achieve self-discipline by 
helping him understand its purposes and benefits. 
This means, of course, that we should have good 
reasons for any rule we ask the child to observe. It 
means, too, that we should spend some time re-examin- 
ing the rules and regulations with which we encircle 
the youngster. And it means that we must take time 
in talking things over with children, in order that the 
coming citizens may grow in his understanding of all 
these arrangements that are really new to him. The 
process of becoming a disciplined individual may 
thus be preventive instead of corrective, and we shall 
anticipate problems, errors, and unhappiness through 
advance discussion with the child of ways and means 
to achieve greater efficiency. Our custom of punish- 
ing a child after some aggressive acts must be sup- 
planted with praise for the right things he does and 
by talking things over with him ahead of time. We, 
as adults, must grow in our ability to help children 
anticipate the results of disorder and chaos. We can- 
not let this big responsibility coast. We must devote 
time and love to it. 

Youth’s straining against authority and non-accept- 
ance of society’s disciplines really reflects unfavorably 
upon us as adults, in so far as juvenile delinquency 
is concerned, for we have only too often betrayed our 
own straining against authority and society’s disci- 
plines. We can help the child during his growth from 
savagery to citizenship (1) by our own example, if 
this example is one of willing acceptance; (2) by 
timing, if we are careful not to apply rules before 
the child is able to live according to them; and (3) 
by understanding, if we take time to talk things over 
with him in advance. Attacking the problem of de- 
linqueney on these three fundamentals, we stand a 
better chance of helping the citizen of tomorrow 
become the best kind of person he can become in a 
society whose disciplines he has made his own. 











PRESIDENT TRUMAN URGES AN APPRO- 
PRIATE OBSERVANCE OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 
THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS OF AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS: 
APTER the most destruetive war in human history 


it Nation has turned once more to the more prosaic 








but preferred tasks of peace and reconstruction. 
Those tasks are no less stupendous than those of war. 
They require as great a measure of intelligence and 
understanding and of unselfish devotion to the com- 
mon good. For the building of these qualities in its 


citizens America looks to its schools and colleges, 








dedicated as they are to the development of individual 
competence, wisdom, and good will. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the week of November 
11 to 17 has been set aside for observance again as 
American Edueation Week. I urge that it be an 
oceasion this year for counseling together on how we 
can further strengthen and improve the schools and 
colleges of the Nation for their essential peacetime 
tasks. Let us, as parents and citizens interested in 
the welfare of our children and in the general welfare, 
visit our schools during American Education Week, 
learning at first hand of school needs and problems. 
And then let us resolve as individuals and as a people 
progressively to develop our schools as the basic in- 
struments of freedom, democracy, and human better- 
ment. 

(Signed) Harry 8. TRUMAN 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

WASHINGTON, 
AvuaustT 31, 1945 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AMERICAN OR- 
GANIZATIONS PLAN FOR THE 
LONDON CONFERENCE 


ScHooL AND Society learns from newspaper re- 
ports that the American Council on Edueation called 
a meeting in Washington during the week of Septem- 
ber 17 to consider the position that delegates from the 
United States should take at the London Edueational 
Conference, which opens on November 1. It is said 
that the following organizations were represented at 
the meeting: the U. S. Department of State, the 
NEA, the ACE, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the Institute of International Eduea- 
tion, the American Library Association, and the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. 

Participating in the discussions, according to the 
reports, were George F.. Zook, president, ACE; U. S. 
Senator J. W. Fulbright; Bryn J. Hovde, chief of the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation, Department of 
State; James Marshall, member, New York City 
Board of Education, and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Association for an International Office of Edu- 
cation; Howard E. Wilson and James T. Shotwell, 
Bryce professor emeritus of the history of interna- 
tional relations, Columbia University, of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; Willard E. Giv- 
ens, executive secretary, NEA; C. Mildred Thompson, 
dean, Vassar College; I. L. Kandel, professor of edu- 
‘ation, Teachers College, Columbia University, and an 
outstanding authority on international education; 
Kefauver, consultant, Department of 
State; and Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, and a member of the 
U. S. delegation at the San Francisco Conference. 


Grayson N. 
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CRIME RATIOS IN THE UNITED STATRY 


PREWAR AS COMPARED wiIty 
WAR YEARS 

THE periodical, Uniform Crime Reports, Publishe 
quarterly by the FBI in prewar years, is now pik 
lished semiannually. The crime statistics foy the firg 
six months of the present year are set forth jy th 
number for July, 1945, recently issued. Comparisoy 
are made with the corresponding period of 1944. » 
some data are presented which permit comparisy 
with earlier years, beginning with 1931, the firs ve 
in which “crimes known to the police,” the most trys 
worthy index of crime conditions, were reported { 
the Federal bureau. 

For the 14 years, 1931-44, “decreases were reflects 
in murder, negligent manslaughter, robbery, burglgy 
and auto theft.” In three categories of serious oan 
—rape, aggravated assault, and larceny—there wp 
increases, the most alarming, an increase of nex} 
111 per cent over the 14-year period in cases of rang 

Insofar as can be learned from the tables presente 
the war years, 1942-44, followed the generai trey 
of the prewar years, 1931-41, that is, they we 
marked by a progressive decrease in serious ering 
As compared with the first half of 1944, however, t 
data for the first half of 1945 show a general incre 
of 8.4 per cent in the major categories of serio 
crime, with the exception of negligent manslaugite 
Highway robberies, hold-ups of oil stations, a 
“forcible rapes” led in the increases. 

The data presented do not throw much light ont 
alleged increases in juvenile delinquency during th 
war years, but for the two half-year periods sp 
cifically considered the arrests of male persons tne 
the age of 21 showed an increase for 1945 over I! 
in all major categories of crime; the arrests of lems 
persons under the age of 21 showed a marked incre 
(60.3 per cent) in robberies, and smailer increases! 
theft and prostitution, but a decrease of 41.5 per cel 
in criminal homicide. 

Generally speaking, the data from which the abe 
inferences are drawn came from reports made by «f 
police departments. Data representing rural st 
with a combined population of 33,500,000 show m1 
major categories of crime for the half-years in (4 
tion an increase of 10.6 per cent. In no category 
a decrease reported. 

As in all previous years for which comparable ds 
are available, there is a high correlation betwee 
relative freedom from erime and the provisions! 
are made for mass education. Data are givel 
example, covering the number of arrests during ' 
year, 1944, distributed by geographical sections 
proportioned to the population. The ratios {0 ! 
most serious crime, criminal homicide, for each I" 
000 of the population in the state groups are 3! 
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Vew England, 1.08; Middle Atlantic, 2.11; 
North Central, 3.41; West North Central, 2.17; 
Atlantic, 13.73; East South Central, 12.96; 
* South Central, 9.66; Mountain, 2.97; Pacifie, 
The other eategories of serious crime show 


nWs: 


‘fferences in erime ratios for the several 


ar dl 


etions. 


present writer takes the occasion to reiterate 
hypothesis that he has published periodically for 
A ;) years—without attracting, apparently, 
). slizhtest attention from his profession, to say 
Laas f the general public. The hypothesis is that 
tistics should be one of the most revealing 
Since 


© 


vasures of the efficieney of mass education. 
ho United States has had high crime ratios in com- 
rison With other civilized countries, it is perhaps 
al that those responsible for educational policies 

s have been reluctant to face plain facets. 


auus 


NOTABLE COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Ar the commencement exercises of the summer quar- 

Mer, the University of Chicago, September 14, degrees 
conferred on two 17-year-old students, gradu- 

tes of the new program which admits students at the 


the sophomore high-school year; four vet- 


" St 
a 4 


nas of World War II; and 19 business executives 
i Chicago, Who received master’s degrees after two 
ys of instruction in evening classes. 
lhe commencement address was given by Joseph A. 
Mee rudt, director, the University of Chicago Press, and 
erly president, University of Oklahoma, on the 
t, “The Diseiplined Scholar in an Undisciplined 
Vorld.” If the peace of the world fails, Dr. Brandt 


t will be “beeause the scholar was not equal to 
he task of reseuing our people from the grip of 
morance and stopping them in their race toward 


He added: 


+ + + ” 
C1U-CeStPUclLION. 


\merican scholar assumed this burden when he 
priceless secret of energy and matter at the 


Uisposal of the government in the greatest triumph of 


modern times, when he joined forces with 
: nt and industry to produce the atomic bomb. 
vile the atomie bomb has proved there is no such 
g as the absent-minded professor, it has projected 
Fe professor into the forefront of government. When 
ir decided to turn over to the government his 
Fuwledge of the atom, he at once assumed responsibility 
ud of government which would use the atomic 
ind since the government is the people, he de- 
eyed once and for all his right to ignore the people. 
isly or unconsciously, the American scholar has 


lived from the people. The people, neglected and 
‘led by the scholar, will turn in ever-increasing num- 
+" ten to the demagogue and be the willing tool 


l¢ctators. 
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Stating that “wars have increased in number since 
the Industrial Revolution,” and calling attention by 
inference to the fact that universal education was in 
part a result of the Industrial Revolution, Dr. Brandt 


added: 


Mass murder began to increase only when we began 
mass education. Thus it is inescapable that either the 
masses should not be educated, if the meager learning 
we give them can truly be called education, or there is 
something wrong, tragically wrong, in our educational 
leadership of the people. 

American scholarship is hopelessly inadequate to give 
the people intellectual and spiritual leadership; and unless 
our people have such leadership, all the battleships, all the 
planes, armies, and atomic bombs, and all the words in 
the treaties of peace soon to be written will not avail us 


against a future war. 


THE FORTHCOMING VICTORY LOAN AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


More than ever before, the Treasury Department 
must rely upon the schools of the country to carry 
out the campaign of information and direct sales 
necessary to the success of the Victory Loan, accord- 
ing to a statement sent to ScHooL AND Society by 
the Education Section of the War Finance Division 
of the Treasury Department. The drive, which begins 
on October 29, will extend officially until December 8, 
but sales through December 31 will count on the na- 
tional quota. November 2-9 has been set aside as 
Victory Week, and it is during this period that schools 
can be of the greatest help. 

With cut-backs in war employment and with the 
end of the war, many persons may have lost the in- 
centive to save or to buy bonds. Consequently, there 
must be added effort put into the drive if the quota 
for individual purchases, $4,000,000,000, is to be met. 


No other organization can so readily reach into the 
homes as the schools. No other group is so eminently 
respected in the community. 
port the Viotory Loan, the homes of the community will 
If the 


If the schools actively sup- 


know about it through their children in school. 
schools are backing the Savings Program, every citizen 


knows it is a program worthy of support. 


The schools can help in various ways: by means of 
educational campaigns, by direct selling of bonds 
with the schools handling cash transactions, by in- 
direct selling of bonds, by promotion and publicity 
aids, and by emphasis on continued savings. School- 
men are urged to find out from the local War Finance 
Many 


suggestions as to ways and means of dramatizing the 


Committee chairmen how the schools can help. 


drive may be had by writing to the Edueation See- 


S. Treasury Department, Washington 25. 


tion, U. 
L. RK. B. 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF CIVILIZATION ON 
DISCIPLINE 

JOHN B. GEISEL’s article, “Discipline Reconsidered,” 
opening this number, impresses the present writer as 
an unusually clarifying discussion of one of the most 
persistent of educational problems. The parallelism 
between discipline and civilization has never been 
sufficiently recognized, although students of primitive 
societies have repeatedly noted it in their recorded 
observations. Indeed, practically all such records 
from those of the early French explorers and mission- 
aries among the American Indians through Francis 
Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail” to Margaret Mead’s 
“Growing Up in New Guinea” have underscored the 
fact that savages almost invariably pamper and in- 
dulge their offspring. This is apparently the “nat- 
ural” thing to do—even though, in the light of con- 
temporary American educational theory, it may seem 
paradoxical, if not absurdly unbelievable, that this is 
one way to treat children “savagely”! But the adults 
of primitive societies do not “look ahead” for them- 
selves; why should they be expected to “look ahead” 
for their children? 

Those students of education who, like Dr. Geisel, 
think in terms of emergent evolution regard the hu- 
man traits that are basie to civilization as “emer- 
gents,” or combinations of more primitive traits— 
combinations that are “new” in the sense that their 
qualities and functions may be radically different 
from those of the component traits from which they 
have emerged. Such emergent traits in social as well 
as in biological evolution will persist if they have sur- 
vival value, but in social evolution, of course, their 
persistence is conditioned by the processes of educa- 
tion and not by the processes of physical heredity. 

Consistently with this view, one may regard as 
emergents man’s ability to “look ahead,” to subordi- 
nate present desires to future needs, to work when he 
would rather play, to consider his own conduct in the 
light of the rights and welfare and feelings of others. 
(Anent the last-named trait, consider, for example, 
the conclusions of the late James H. Breasted as to 
“The Dawn of Conscience.’’) 

These traits when they exist (and they are often 
missing in individuals and even in groups that pretend 
to be “eivilized”) are not inborn but inbred. Discipline 
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in some form and in the broadest sense js the pric 
that must be paid for their benefits, the most Priceless 
of which, as Dr. Geisel points out, is freedom—the 
only kind of freedom that can go hand in hanq With 
social welfare and social progress.—W. C. B. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES To pp 
AVAILABLE TO THE PACIFIC-AREA 
OCCUPATION FORCES 

Tue following announcement has been recgiyoi 
from the Mid-Pacifie Headquarters, U. §. Amy 
Forces, Fort Shafter (Hawaii) : 
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Launching of a theater-wide program of instruetig, 
for soldiers assigned to units scheduled to remain jn the 
Pacific for occupation or other duties was announeaj 
September 5. The program will get under way folly. 
ing an Army educational program conference . 
tember 15-16. 

Organizations will initiate their unit school prograng 
when the military situation permits and when administry. 
tive, advisory, and instructor personnel have been selectaj 
and trained. The general objective will be to prepare 
soldiers for ready adaptation to civilian life, whether 
they plan to resume interrupted education or seek a job, 
Courses will be given on duty time whenever possible, 
For those soldiers unable to participate because of mili. 
tary duties, the off-duty program of the Armed Fores 
Institute will continue. 

Enrollment is on a voluntary basis. No soldier will be 
required to enroll for any subject he does not wish to 
take. On the other hand, not every soldier will be per- 
mitted to sign up for any course he wants. He must 
be qualified and prepared to study the course of his 
selection. “In no ease will participation in the program 
delay departure of a soldier for the mainland. ' 

The first phase of the program will be the organization 
of unit schools in battalions or comparable echelons. 
Courses will be at the grade-school, trade-school, or col: 
lege level, depending upon the requirements of the ma 
and the facilities and instructors available. Faculties wil 
be composed of military personnel selected and trained 
for the purpose. Educational advice will be available. 

Technical schools will be established later to provide 
detailed training in engineering and other technical st 
jects. Army university study centers will be organizl 
for advanced students. Approximately 1,500,000 text 
books are on hand, en route, or on requisition, together 
with tests, course outlines, related instructional materials, 
and classroom supplies. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

J. W. JONES, dean, Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College (Maryville), will sueceed Uel W. Lamkin 
as president, December 1, when the latter becomes 


M. C. 


president emeritus ‘on a half-time basis.” 


clude ; 


. ation Texas 
Cunningham, head of the department of educatidl, 


will sueceed Dr. Jones. 







to sue 
logg, 
1943 
{ans 


James G. Moraan, who has been serving since sociole 
as acting president, State Teachers College (} 


field, Pa.), was elected to the presidency, September 
’ ’ p 


teache 


School 
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Dr. Morgan, who replaced Willis E. Pratt in 
July, 1943, when the latter went overseas for service 
vith the American Military Government, has held the 
geting presidency on two other occasions during his 
twenty-four years with the college, first following the 
resignation of Joseph F. Noonan, now president, 
Sate Teachers College (East Stroudsburg, Pa.), and 
' 1941, following the resignation of Lester K. Ade 
to accept a post with the U. 8. Office of Education, 
gs reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 30, 1941. 


1. 












































Frep Tom MircHELL, counselor for men and di- 
rector of the Servicemen’s Institute, Michigan State 
College (East Lansing), will become president, Mis- 
<ssippi State College, October 1, succeeding George 
Duke Humphrey, whose appointment to the presi- 
dency of the University of Wyoming was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, June 30. 


Jcuta O'MALLEY, an instructor in Loyola Univer- 
sity (Chicago), has been named dean of women to 
succeed Helen Langer May, who has held the post 
since 1931. 


L. D. Baver, director of the Experiment Station, 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina (Raleigh), has sue- 
ceded I. O. Schaub as dean, College of Agriculture. 
Dr. Schaub, who has held the post of director of Col- 
lege Extension since 1924 in addition to the deanship, 
will devote all his time to the directorship. 


JosepH S$. ILLICK, who has served as acting dean, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, since the retirement in 1944 of Samuel New- 
ton Spring, was appointed to the deanship, Septem- 
her 6. 


Preperick K. BeuTE., assistant solicitor, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, has been appointed dean, 
College of Law, University of Nebraska. The college, 
which has been elosed during the war, will reopen, 
January 7, 1946, with an accelerated program which 
will also inelude refresher courses if there is sufficient 
demand for them. 


Tue ReveREND W. S. Greason, director of religious 
activities, University of Arkansas, has been appointed 
acting dean of men to sueceed A. S. Humphrey, who 
tas been released from the deanship to devote his full 
attention to the teaching of chemistry. Other ap- 
ponthents announeed recently by the university in- 
dude: R. B. Melton, formerly of the University of 
Texas, associate professor of business administration, 
‘0 sueceed Carl A. Dauten, resigned; Forrest D. Kel- 
‘ogg, University of Missouri, assistant professor of 
“cology; Dean Jewell Alcorn, a former high-school 
teacher, supervisor of social studies in the Training 
‘chool; Roseoe R. Giffin, assistant professor to teach 
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business statistics and insurance; Jennie L. Milton to 
conduct classes in education for the General Exten- 
sion Division and the College of Education; Reba 
Gray Wilcoxon, instructor in English; Ruth Morris 
and Jo Anne Pels, instructors in piano; Virginia 
Grace Hereford, instructor in design, costume design, 
interior decorating, art history, and the crafts; Thelma 
McClure, instructor in child development, department 
of home economies; G. L. Erion to succeed J. R. 
Hodges, resigned, in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration; and Laurence Frye, instructor in chemistry. 


KAREN CARLSON, assistant professor of Latin, Car- 
roll College (Waukesha, Wis.), has been appointed 
assistant dean of women, University of Arizona. 


Haroip L. ALDEN, for twenty years director of the 
Yale University Observatory, Johannesburg (South 
Africa), has been appointed director, Leander Me- 
Cormick Observatory, University of Virginia, to sue- 
ceed Samuel Alfred Mitchell, who has retired after 
thirty-two years of service. Dr. Alden also holds a 
professorship of astronomy, and Alexander N. Vys- 
sotsky has been promoted to a professorship in the 
same field. 


Harotp Sprout, formerly head of the department 
of music, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), has been 
appointed director of the department of music, Briar- 
cliff Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.) ; George 
B. Fowler, until recently a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, will teach courses in history and one course 
in general psychology; and Charles W. Churchill, 
former teacher of economics, sociology, and geogra- 
phy, Cooper Union (New York City), has been named 
instructor in sociology and economics. The college 
opened on September 22 with a capacity enrollment 
of 190 students, “with freshmen coming from 24 
states, Hawaii, Panama, Iceland, and England.” Ord- 
way Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York City, and president of the college’s 
Board of Trustees, addressed the convocation vesper 
services, September 23, on “What’s Worth While in 
College.” 


DonaLp J. SHANK, for more than ten years a mem- 
ber of the central staff of the American Council on 
Edueation, will assume the directorship of the new 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, October 1. The establishment of this school 
was reported in ScHoon anpD Society, April 14. 


Dora S. Lewis, former chairman of the department 
of home economies, New York University, has been 
appointed chairman of the newly created department 
of home economics, Hunter College (New York City). 


Ernest J. LAwson, formerly associate professor of 


industrial arts, Nebraska State Teachers College 
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(Peru), has assumed the headship of the department 
of industrial arts, Northern Montana College (Havre). 
Courses in the department will be offered for the first 
time with the beginning of the fall quarter, October 1. 


LIEUTENANT W. DEAN HoLpEMAN, USNR, formerly 
dean of men, Doane College (Crete, Neb.), has been 
appointed assistant director of admissions and vet- 
Lt. Holde- 
man expects to be released from the Navy in October 


erans’ counselor, Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


and will resume his new post as soon as possible. 
Walter Naumann will give courses in French in the 
department of Romance languages for two terms; 
Narva H. Notestine has succeeded Janice Carkin as 
instructor in physical education during the leave of 
absence given to the latter for work with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross; and Yi-Pao Mei, acting president, 
Yenching (China) University, will serve as visiting 
protessor of history during the first half of the winter 
term, beginning November 1. 

Erma L. 


tendent of schools, Van Buren County (Iowa), was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 9, has been 


Bonbs, whose resignation as superin- 


appointed director of the normal training department 
in the Centerville (Iowa) High School. 


ETHAN P. ALLEN, recently of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington (D. C.), has been appointed 
director of the reactivated and reorganized bureau of 
governmental research, University of Kansas, James 
C. Coleman, formerly of the staff of the University 
of California (Los Angeles), has been named in- 
Ruth MeMahon 


Joyce Hahn, instructors in secretarial training. 


structor in and 
The 


appointments became effective at the opening of the 


psychology, and 


fall term, September 26. 


GERTRUDE STRICKLER, formerly of New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, has assumed 
a professorship of physical education for women and 
the directorship of the department, Carthage (TIIl.) 
College. 


Rurus H. Snyper, former head of the department 
of physics, University of Georgia, has succeeded 
Josiah Crudup as head of the department of physics, 
Mercer University (Macon, Ga.). Dr. Crudup’s ap- 
pointment as president, Brenau College (Gainesville, 
Ga.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 5. 
Other appointments in the university include those of 
Hugh Brim, professor of sociology; H. L. Batts, pro- 
fessor of philosophy ; Pope A. Dunean, direetor of 
religious activities; Leone Bates, resident counselor; 
Charles H. Anderson, professor of economies; Pauline 
Burton, director of speech and dramatic arts; and 
Corinne Byrd, teacher of modern languages. 


Howarp C. Dickey, formerly of the staff of Colo- 
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rado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
(Fort Collins), has been appointed Associate me 
fessor of dairy production and associate animal an 
dairy husbandman, University of Vermont, t) na 
ceed N. N. Allen, professor of dairy Production, why 
has resigned to accept a post at the University 
Wisconsin. 
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THE following appointments were announced under 
date of September 10 by Wilson College (Chamber, 
burg, Pa.) : Sarah I. Morris, professor of hygiene and 
resident physician; Edmund H. Kase, Jr., asso¢ig, 
professor of Bible; Mrs. George B. Belting, assistant 
professor of fine arts and acting head of the depart. 
Catherine Fehrer, assistant professor of 
French; Mildred Reyner, assistant professor of phys 


ment; 


ical education; Joseph Greenberg, instructor in sii. 
ology; Renee Riese, instructor in French and (er. 
man; Mary Elizabeth Troup, instructor in Englis): 
and Marjorie Weideman, instructor in physical edy. ram ¥ 
Eleanor Warfield, professor of fine arts ayj 
head of the department, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence; Mildred Wilsey, associate profess 
of English, leave for the first semester. 


uate th 
sation. not nan 
Lieuten 
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FRAN 
sistant | 
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CLAUDE R. F ory, head of the department of En. 
lish language and literature, Washington and Jeffer. 
son College (Washington, Pa.), resigned, September 
1, to accept a post at Florida State College to 
Women (Tallahassee), according to an announcement 


Ol a sec 
universi 
by C. J. Pietenpol, acting president of Washington intormra 
and Jefferson College, who has been serving since the 
resignation of Ralph Cooper Hutchinson in June 
accept the presidency of Lafayette College (Belle. 
hem, Pa.), as reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, May 
19. 


radio, a 


assisted 


slants 
Tue following members of the staff were promoted e] 


to full professorships in the University of Illinos 
early in September: B. O. Smith (education), H. i 
Snyder and H. E. Carter (chemistry), P. N. Landis 
A. W. Secord, and M. T. Herrick (English), W. \. 
Balduf (entomology), A. H. Sutton and H. R. Wat 
less (geology), J. L. Doob and D. G. Bourgin (math 
maties), Arthur Hamilton (Spanish and _ Italian), 
J. B. Andrews (agricultural economies), F. E. Long: 
mire and J. D. Bilsborrow (agricultural extensi0), 
H. H. Alp (animal husbandry), J. R. Fellows | 
chanical engineering), J. H. Bartlett, Robert Serbet 
and Moritz Goldhaber (physies), V. P. Jensen, '.! 
Dolan, W. L. Schwalbe, and N. E. Ensign (theo- 
retical and applied mechanics), H. H. Bailey (0% 
ness organization and operation), W. A. Neiswanst 
H. K. Allen, and R. H. Blodgett (economics), W. i. 
Scheick (architecture), Hubert Kessler (music), L: F, 
Stieg (library), A. R. Cooper and R. L. Webb (a2# 
omy), W. S. McCulloch (psychiatry), A. R. Holler 
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wr (laryngology, rhinology, and otology), and W. H. 
Cassels (surgery). 

\arcarer L. FayER, acting editor of the News Bu- 
rea, Middlebury (Vt.) College, will assume the act- 
‘uz librarianship of the college, October 1, and Louise 
Evelyn Robinson, of the West Hartford (Conn.) 


Publie Library, will become reference librarian, Octo- 


I 


yeNANT Henry C. HerGe, USNR, commanding 
ot the Navy V-12 program, Wesieyan Univer- 
Middletown, Conn.), has been appointed assist- 
wnt director of the study of the implications of the 
Armed Forces’ Educational and Civilian Training 
007 The study, 
which Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education 


m for civilian schools and colleges. 


for Connecticut, is the director, was initiated by the 
American Council on Edueation. Lt. Herge will eval- 
work of the Navy program; the Army pro- 
be evaluated by another assistant director 
wed in the report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
jevtenant Abram J. Van Dyke, USNR, has suc- 
ded Lt. Herge. 
Fraxcis E. ROBINSON, whose appointment as as- 
to Harold W. Stoke, president, University of 
upshire, was reported in SCHOOL AND §So- 
, November 11, 1944, has been appointed head 
of the General Extension Service of the 
with the title, university editor. The new 
formational service will embrace publications, news, 
radio, and photo-visual aids. Mr. Robinson will be 
assisted by Ella Shannon Bowles, publications editor ; 
Eduund A. Cortez, in charge of radio; Dorothy Towle 
il Phyllis Deveneau, assistants in the News Bureau; 
lartha Sackett and Mary Langley, acting as- 
ants in the photo-visual service during the absence 
‘land P. Nasvik. 
(Colo.) 


illege, will assume his duties as state super- 


A. Buack, president, Pueblo 


junior colleges and extended secondary edu- 
cation, Washington, October 1, with headquarters in 


+ 


ile state department of education, Olympia. 

U. D. Kirkuin, professor of education, Franklin 

lege, has been appointed to the Indiana 

‘tale Board of Edueation for a term of four years 
serve on a committee that supervises textbook 

}lions and other public-school affairs in the state. 


cE [lowgs, a teacher in the rural schools of 
‘one County (Minn.), has succeeded Nellie E. 
the county superintendency. Miss Dodd’s 
lon Was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


the 
Kahoka (Iowa), has been appointed to 


BRIGHTWELL, a teacher in public 
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finish the unexpired term of Richard Mileham, who 
resigned from the superintendency of schools, Clarke 
County (Iowa), late in July to enter service with the 
Armed Forces. 


Ratpu C. Norris, superintendent of schools, War- 
ren County (lowa), has succeeded E. D. Michener as 
superintendent of schools, Polk County (lowa). Mr. 
Michener’s resignation, to accept a post with Silver, 
Burdett and Company, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 4. 


R. J. McNewiy has assumed the superintendeney 
of schools, Ida County (Iowa), succeeding J. R. In- 
man, whose resignation was reported in these columns, 


June 16. 


C. L. STAPLETON, whose commission as a lieutenant 
(j-g.) in the Navy was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 13, 1943, has resumed the super- 
intendeney of schools, Beltrami County (Minn.). 


C. Ray BENDER, who has been a teacher in the 
Sacramento High School for the past thirty-two 
years, has been appointed to the newly created post 
of director of audio-visual education in the schools 
of Sacramento County (Calif.). Mr. Bender will 
“supervise the program and arrange teaching assign- 
ments under the visual method.” 


RicuarD T. Rizer, supervisor of high schools in 
Allegany County (Md.), has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools for the county to sueceed 
Lillian C. Compton, whose resignation to accept the 
presidency of the State Teachers College (Frostburg) 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 25, 
1944. P. Webster Diehl has been named supervisor 
of art, a post that has gone unfilled since the resigna- 
tion of Helen E. Sandfort in June, 1944. 


Dwicut B. IRELAND has sent word to SCHOOL AND 
Society that he has returned to the superintendency 
of schools, Birmingham (Mich.), after having taught 
graduate courses in school administration and super- 
vision in the summer session of the University of 
Rochester (N. Y.). 
to the superintendency was reported in these columns, 
August 1, 1942, has been reappointed for a three-year 


Dr. Ireland, whose appointment 


term. 


Lester B. Rocers, for the past twenty-five years 
dean, School of Education, University of Southern 


California, has retired. J. L. Meriam, professor 


emeritus of education, University of California (Los 
Angeles), in sending the announcement to ScHOOL 
AND Society, said: “As an administrative officer, 
Rogers has served his university superbly; as dean of 
the School of Education, he has wielded a tremendous 


influence upon thousands of teachers toward noble 
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living and genuine service. 
character.” 


Rogers is a beautiful 


JoHNn W. OLMSTEAD, assistant dean, College of Let- 
ters and Science, University of California (Los An- 
geles), has resigned. 


EpitH BELLE Row LEN, for the past nineteen years 
professor of French, Kent (Ohio) State University, 
announced her retirement, August 22. 


AnprE LoBanov-Rostovsky, professor of history, 
University of California (Los Angeles), has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

CAROLINE C. Doss, president emeritus, Pacifie Uni- 
versity (Forest Grove, Ore.), died, September 16, at 
the age of seventy-two years. 


CHARLES E. SPEARMAN, professor emeritus of psy- 
chology, University of London (England), died, Sep- 
tember 17, at the age of eighty-two years. In 1935, 
Professor Spearman addressed a meeting of the 
American Psychological Association at the University 
of Michigan on the element “G” in psychology, which 
was discovered by him and his associates and which 
is described as “the general factor,” as a “quintessen- 
tial inner sparkplug of the mind,” and as a “mys- 
terious factor of the mind which appears to underline 
the intelligence.” 


HERMAN MILTON PARTRIDGE, assistant professor of 
chemistry, New York University, succumbed to a 
heart ailment, September 17, at the age of forty-two 
Dr. Partridge had served as assistant in chem- 
istry (1923-25), University of New Hampshire, and 


years. 


at New York University as assistant in chemistry 
(1925-29), assistant professor (since 1929), assistant 
to the dean of Washington Square College (since 
1935), and director of university broadeasts (since 
1937). 

JOHN BerNarp Emperor, professor of English, 
University of Tennessee, died, September 17, at the 
age of forty-one years. Dr. Emperor had served as 
assistant in English (1925-27), Cornell University; 
instructor in English (1927-29), University of Mis- 
souri; and at the University of Tennessee as assistant 
professor (1929-37), associate professor (1937-39), 
and professor (since 1939). 


RicuarD §. Doyue, former professor of finance, 
Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died, September 18, at the age of seventy-five 


years. 


ELLERY CHANNING HUNTINGTON, professor emer- 
itus of physical education, Colgate University (Ham- 
ilton, N. Y.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, September 
18. Dr. Huntington, who was eighty years old at the 
time of his death, had served the university as director 
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of physical education from 1900 until his retirement tion i 
in 1936. He was known affectionately as the “father 


ment 
of Colgate athletics.” a 


should 
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FRANK WARREN GARRAN, dean, Thayer Schoo} of ‘ 
meetin 


Civil Engineering, Dartmouth College, died, Septey. 
ber 18, at the age of fifty-one years. Dean Gary 
had served as headmaster (1919-20), Atkinson (y 
H.) Academy; assistant professor of civil engineering 
(1920-24), Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) , an4 
(1924-26), University of Arizona; professor of eng). 
neering (1926-29), College of Charleston (§, ¢). 
and assistant professor of civil engineering (1929. 
33), professor (since 1933), and dean (since 1933), 
Thayer School of Civil Engineering. 
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Epwarp WILBER Berry, dean emeritus, College of 
Arts and Sciences, the Johns Hopkins University, 
died in his sleep, September 19-20, at the age of sv. 
enty years. Dr. Berry, who ended his formal scho). 
ing at age fifteen, had served the university as a. 
sistant paleontologist (1906-08), instructor 1908-10), 
associate (1910-13), associate professor (1913-17), 
professor (1917-42), dean (1929-42), and provost 
(1935-42). When he was appointed to the deanship, 
he said: “Most people feel that Hopkins took a raéi- 
cal step making a dean out of an uneducated wan, 
But the truth of the matter is that education need not 
stop with the end of schooling.” In Dr. Berry’ 
ease, it certainly did not stop at this point, for he be. 
came one of the leading authorities on the classific- 
tion and evolution of plants in southeastern North 
America and had written more than 500 articles a 
paleontology, biology, and geology for American“wi 
European publications. 
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Coming Events 


THE 31st annual meeting of the Association 0 
Urban Universities will be held at the Benjamit 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, October 18-19, with 
the Drexel Institute of Technology, the University 0 
Pennsylvania, and Temple University as hosts. Tle 
officers of the association are: Philip C. Nash, pre 
dent, University of Toledo, president; David ? 
Henry, president, Wayne University (Detroit), viee 
president; and F. W. Shockley, director, Evening «a! 
Extension Division, University of Pittsburgh, set 
tary-treasurer. 
Zation o: 


Tue Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Un- ae 
lary D 


versities announces that, in light of the fact the 
hotels in Chicago have limited the accommodations i 
meetings to 75, the following groups have been asked 
to attend a meeting in Chicago, October 94-95: the 
Executive Body, the Executive Committee, and the 
committees on Experiment Station Organization and 
Policy, Extension Organization and Policy, Inst 
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tion in Home Economies, and Engineering Experi- 
nent Stations. “The committees referred to above 
should inform Thomas Cooper, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, promptly regarding requirements for 
ting rooms, hour of meeting, and accommodations 
Dr. Cooper may be addressed at the Uni- 


mee 
desired. 
versity of Kentucky. 


Other Items 

Tue “Beyond Victory” broadcast of the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation, October 6, will dis- 
Its Islands and Their People.” Arthur 


cuss “Japan 
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Jorgensen, who served for 27 years with the Inter- 
national Committee of the YMCA in Japan, will be 
interviewed by Barbara Price, a member of the foun- 
dation’s World Wide Listeners’ League; Robert 
Boyer, a research worker; and a recently discharged 
veteran of World War II. 


THE American School of the Air, CBS, has just dis- 
tributed 100,000 copies of the program manual for 
1945-46. The programs will be heard Mondays 
through Fridays for 30 weeks, beginning October 1, 
over WABC, 5: 00-5: 30, p.w., EWT. 





Shorter Papers. 


EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY—AN ILLUSION 


Tue idealistic and humanitarian’ nature of educa- 
tionists in the United States (and in Canada and 
Great Britain as well) has led them into an uncritical 
acceptance of the phantasm expressed by the words, 
“equalization of educational opportunities.” 

In the pursuit of the ideal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunities, vast collections of data have 
been made to illustrate the current lack of equality. 
Disparity among programs of public instruction in 
both quantity and quality has been tirelessly demon- 
strated at many levels, from the smallest rural settle- 
ment to the forty-eight states. Strenuous and costly 
eforts in the name of equalization have been and are 
still being made to procure the appropriation of state 
and Federal funds for schools. 

The naive acceptance of this slogan type of expres- 
sion, “equalization of educational opportunities,” 
dulls our sensitivity to the facts about publie educa- 
tion. It is a slogan that appeals especially to us 
Americans, who pride ourselves on recognizing no 
formal class distinctions or social strata. 













































It should be taken for granted, however, that there 
mil always be differences in educational opportuni- 
ties. Many differences are irremediable, as will be 
illustrated in a moment. 

What most people who concern themselves about 
tdueational inequalities really refer to is inequality 
of finances, per pupil, per classroom, or per some 
other unit. Every plan advanced for so-called equali- 
tation of educational opportunities is solely or pri- 
warily based on financial considerations. 

Many conditions militate against the liberal attain- 
ment of educational equality. There come to mind 
frst the differences inherent in the mental and physi- 
al capacities of children. Since these differences are 
infinite in number and quality, probably no two chil- 
‘ren will in reality ever have equality under the same 


program of instruction. Nor can instruction be 
varied enough, either grossly or finely, to take care 
of all inherent differences. 

Added to these unlikenesses are similar inherent 
attributes of teachers. No two teachers are alike, 
no matter if they have exactly the same recorded 
qualifications for teaching and resemble each other 
in visible characteristics. A multitude of other items 
comes readily to mind: differences in family and 
community backgrounds, in standards of living, in 
occupation of father, ete., ete. 

In school programs there are differences that may 
rightly be held legitimate, and it may well be impos- 
sible to state whether or not any given two instrue- 
tional programs are “equal” or “unequal.” 

Public finance has not yet reached that stage of 
scientific exactness where we can regard property 
valuations as reliable, just, and equitable. Almost all 
equalization plans are faulty to the extent that they 
are based on the customary methods of assessing prop- 
erty. To achieve even such a relatively simple thing 
as financial equalization is not so easy as we have 
been led to believe. 

Complete financing by the state governments would 
no doubt be a near approach to financial equalization 
in the several states. There would still be differences 
within any individual state, for a specific amount of 
money would not buy identical educational services 
(if it were possible to define them) in different com- 
munities. And there would still remain differences 
among the states, which would tend to lead to the 
obvious next step, Federal financing in toto. 

No matter how much money were poured into 
schools in some communities, they could not be made 
to approximate in educational opportunities the 
schools of other communities. 

In a state of such great contrasts as Colorado this 
fact is easy to appreciate. The schools of Denver, 
for example, a city of 350,000, can and do use com- 
munity resources of inestimable value to enrich the 
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work of the pupils. Accessible to them are many 
varied educational assets, such as parks, art galleries, 
museums, libraries, playing fields, theatres, churches, 
the state capitol, institutions of higher education, 
daily newspapers, radio stations, and many kinds of 
commercial and industrial establishments. 

The schools of Silverton, to cite just one example 
contrast, have few resources like 
these to exploit. This community of 1,200 popula- 
9,300 feet It is 350 
miles from Denver by highway, and is accessible only 


by way of very 


tion is about above sea level. 
via hazardous roads which wind over passes of more 
than 11,000 feet elevation, and by a narrow-gauge 
railway that is not always to be depended upon. 
Radio reception is frequently eut off by atmospheric 
disturbances related to the high surrounding moun- 
tains. The Denver newspapers are always at least 
a day late. The imagination boggles at the thought 
of “equalizing” the educational opportunities of Sil- 
verton with those of Denver. 

Even though million upon million were lavished on 
the schools of Silverton, they could not be made 
equal in opportunity to those of the capital city by 
reason of limitations imposed by nature, if for no 
other reason. Within their limitations, of both human 
and natural derivation, the people of Silverton do 
well; they may be trying even harder than their big 
city brethren to provide good schools, in view of the 
Other 


amples could be pointed out in every state. 


handicaps with which they must cope. ex- 
The equalitarians apparently do not consider that 
the equalizing of educational opportunities may mean 
nN 
The 


writer was criticized two years ago for contending 


a “leveling down” as well as a “leveling up.” 


in these columns (January 15, 1944) that permitting 
local adaptations and extensions beyond a state-wide 
program of schooling is as much a negation of demo- 
cratic ideals as allowing the existence of inferior 
programs. 

As Burke amply shows,! writers on educational 
administration do not really mean equalization when 
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they use the word. That being the case, it shoul be * 
discarded and a more satisfactory term shoulq he been 
adopted. ¥ 
There is a concept to which all teachers ang a. their 
ministrators can give allegiance, and one hid ters | 
should supersede the illusory term commented q Adm: 


above. The concept is that of a reasonable founjy, On 
tion program of instruction, defined by each state jy Univ 
suit itself. This is what the experts mean, ag yay Decel 


be seen in their own definitions and discourses on thy with 
subject, and this is the term we should use. 

The definition should be cast in terms of the coy. 
ponents of an acceptable school program. Sy) encou 
items, for example, as school plant, qualifications of and | 
teachers, required subjects of study, length of school 
term, and teaching supplies and equipment shoul 
be included. This is not to be taken as suggestiny 


it ha: 


featu 


numb 
it has 


“mod 


that uniformity will be aimed for, or equality of were 
educational opportunities. and 1 

It is intended to propose that guaranties be giver chome 
that every child shall be enabled to attend schook persol 
taught and administered by competent personnel, in metric 
safe, healthful, and suitable schoolhouses; that every the fa 
child will be given the opportunity to study and pra. able t 
tice those things that are important to Americans, of dev 
plus some other things that may not be important. exists 

The foundation program—that is what we should ated 1 
be working for, and we should cease at once our non- ardiza 
sensical bleating about “equalization of education obtain 
opportunities.” Our energies should be devoted to dling | 
ameliorating such conditions as ean be modified, and an ale 
not expended in a fruitless and frantic quest for an cholog 
unattainable and fantastic illusion. And we should An 
say what we mean. initiat 
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PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, skills, 
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1 Arvid J. Burke, ‘‘Defensible Spending for Pu 





THE VETERANS-ADMINISTRATION 
GUIDANCE CENTER, UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DISABLED veterans whose disability prevents the re- 
sumption of their earlier occupation, or whose abili- 
ties are not effectively used in a field of employment 
where the veteran is now or was previously engaged, 
are entitled to the benefits of Public Law 16, which 
provides for the extension of educational and training 
opportunities to all disabled veterans. Under the so- 
called GI Bill, Public Law 346, but with certain quali- 


Schools.’’ New York: Columbia University Press, 1%», 
pp- 117-134. AN A 
Design 
Pp, 
1945 
fications, any veteran whose education has been inte THI 
rupted may resume his education at government an edu 
pense. Under this law, he is entitled to one year” dore I 
training plus an equivalent of the number of montis schoo] 
which he has spent in the service. eerious 
The administration of these laws was intrusted siderab 
the Veterans Administration, which at the begin? two de 
ITO stateme 


of its work set up a sereening and advisement | 
cedure operated entirely by its own personnel. Hor “What 
ever, it was soon seen that additional assistance woul 
be required and that it would be profitable to ™ 
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ypon the more highly trained personnel of educational 
~ctitutions for it. Accordingly, arrangements have 
“ made with numerous colleges and universities to 
set up veterans-administration guidance centers on 
their campuses. Funds for the operation of the cen- 
obtained from the fees paid by the Veterans 





ters are 

One of the earliest established centers is that at the 
University of Pennsylvania, which started its work, 
I 1944. While operating in conformity 
with the regulations of the Veterans Administration, 
+ has from the first presented a number of unique 
features, for the initial approach to the problems 
encountered has been of an educational, experimental, 
and scientific Since it was the first of a 
number projected for the eastern part of the state, 
it has from its inception partaken of the nature of a 
“model” or demonstration project. Excellent quarters 
were provided by the university in a cozily furnished 


ecember 1, 


nature. 


and renovated fraternity house and abundant psy- 


metrical materials were provided for the advisory 
personnel of three vocational appraisers, two psycho- 
netricians, and a seeretary-receptionist. While all of 
the facilities of the university have been made avail- 
able to its center, it has its own library in the process 
of development. An inservice improvement program 
exists for the advisory personnel which has co-oper- 
ated with outside psychologists in the further stand- 
ardization of their tests. Co-operation has also been 
obtained from the loeal social-service agencies han- 
lling the cases of veterans; for example, veterans with 
an aleoholie psychosis, in view of the shortage of psy- 
chologists, are referred to Aleoholics Anonymous. 

A moderate yet comprehensive testing program was 
nitiated covering the areas of intelligence, interests, 





] 


soclal adjustment, mechanical aptitude and motor 
skills, and clerical aptitude. Emphasis is placed on 
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the social-adjustment testing, for the psychology of 
the returned veteran is scarcely that of the “normal” 
life which he left to enter the service. During the 
period December 1, 1944, to March 24, 1945, which 
is covered by this article, a total of 514 veterans, in- 
cluding four women, received guidance at the center. 
The average number of tests given an applicant was 
from 4 to 5; the minimum, 3; the maximum, 9. The 
veterans once counseled were turned over to the train- 
ing division of the local Veterans Administration for 
training or placement. 

The center was used by the Philadelphia Regional 
Office of the Veterans Administration for the further 
training of its vocational advisers in testing pro- 
cedures and also for the further orientation, as re- 
gards the advisement process, of recently appointed 
training officers. 

“Lent” by the Central Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to inaugurate this work at the university, 
the writer, in addition to his administrative and train- 
ing obligations, also assumed responsibility for the 
development of a personal counseling program with 
the view of insuring greater performance in each 
advisement made, for studies made prior to World 
War II indicate that in at least two thirds of the 
eases labor turnover was due to maladjustments of 
one kind or another rather than to inability to do the 
work required. The counseling was concerned with 
the fields of social hygiene, personal hygiene, mental 
hygiene, cancer control, dietitics, personality adjust- 
ments, ete. 

N. M. Grier, 
(On leave) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER AND 
CHIEF OF ADVISEMENT, 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
GUIDANCE CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





AN AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
BOOK 
Design for America. By THEODORE BRAMELD et al. 

Pp. 165. New York: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldridge. 

1945. $2.00. 

Tais book is a report and a critical appraisal of 
i educational enterprise undertaken chiefly by Theo- 
lore Brameld and members of the faculty of the 
school in which the work was done. The group took 
seriously an emphasis which has been gaining con- 
‘iderable recognition in American life during the past 
vo decades. This emphasis is well expressed in a 
“atement quoted by the authors in their first page: 
“What is needed is a group of thinkers who will make 





it their business to devote their whole time to a study 
of future trends, and whose work will be given ade- 
quate recognition.” 

The Project” 
imaginative construction as a part of the develop- 


“Floodwood sought to encourage 


ment of high-school students. Dr. Brameld and his 
co-workers believe that, if this projective function of 
intelligence is as important as the quoted statement 
says it is, we must plan for it to become a part of 
People must have a chance to 
learn how to exercise it and exercise it well. And 
what reason would there be for holding that this 
exercise should not begin at the high-school-age level? 


the public mentality. 
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Education has been almost completely preoccupied 
with matters of information out of the past and pres- 
ent, and has not cultivated the discipline of imagi- 
native construction in the social-moral direction of 
life in the future. The Floodwood Project, there- 
fore, ventures to reverse the usual practice. Its 
projectors frankly provided high-school juniors and 
seniors the opportunity to cultivate their powers and 
mobilize their understandings around just such a 
future-casting role of intelligence. 

The first comment to be made, therefore, about the 
Floodwood Project and the book in which it is re- 
ported is that it gave especial emphasis to the almost 
completely neglected function of responsible imagina- 
tive construction in our high-school educational pro- 
gram. Here I quote from a statement which I made 
earlier and which was quoted on page 164 of the 
book: 

[The Floodwood Project] gave clues to a discipline 
which will make this function socially responsible while, 
at the same time, it indicated some of the foundations 
of a new courage to venture into building ways of life 
more in keeping with what we intelligently want. These 
young people did not hide behind an assumed neutrality. 
y took sides. They learned how to have convictions 
and how to be tolerant. Rather than retreat from the 
challenge to conviction, they learned the price of holding 
convictions They disciplining the 


imaginative construction of ideals and goals. 


They 


responsibly. were 


The authors’ own critique of what they did and of 
what they were able to achieve in the four and a half 
months of effort leaves little further to be attained in 
the way of evaluation of the actual procedures and 
their results. If more in the line of evaluation is 
desirable, it will have to come mainly by way of re- 
sources and devices which have not yet been devel- 
oped. Those responsible seemed to utilize everything 
that was appropriate and available to them. Perhaps 
more could have been achieved in this way had more 
time been available, but the group worked within the 
limits of about one semester. 

Two lines of inquiry occur to me as I study the 
report of this Floodwood Project. First, many will 
ask whether this is a proper function of intelligence 
in which to school the young people of high-school 
age. Is it premature for them? Do they have the 
background for it? Is not the adult point of view 
too much superimposed upon the young in such an 
undertaking? Are the young people capable of being 
genuinely interested in the kinds of problem which 
the project encountered? The answers to these ques- 
tions are not to be arrived at by somebody’s guess, 
and are not to be concluded upon before trial has 
been made. As I read this report, there seems to 
be left no question in minds of the authors about 
the appropriateness of the undertaking to the stage 
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of maturity which the young people had reached 
There is evidence that they found the students 4s 
much, or more, on the alert to this kind of develop. 
ment than to the usual studies of the conventions] 
high school. The problems of goal and policy require 
wisdom and goal. It seems that the young people, ip 
the four and a half months of work, increased jy 
both. The report is completely above board and thy 
admission of weaknesses is so frank as to be disary. 
ing to critics. We are virtually invited to come gyj 
inspect and inquire, and, in many cases, people yil 
actually be stimulated to try a similar work, profiting, 
by what they can learn from the successes and failurs 
of the Floodwood Project. 

A second line of inquiry is whether this type of 
function—future-casting, involving the discipline ani 
the responsibilities of imaginative construction ¢{ 
goals and purposes—is one with which the educationaj 
profession should be directly concerned. In this ¢op. 
nection, I will quote from a statement! which I pub. 
lished last January: 


[In present-day confusion] it becomes necessary | thai 
our people’s} common goods be reaffirmed. Whatever 
else the schools may do, they must be one of society's 
chief agencies in keeping this reaffirmation continuous 
and adequate. 

What is no less important, however, is the necessity 
for the explicit advancement, by our schools, of ideas 
and beliefs which are as yet not so fully accepted and 
ingrained in the common mind and practice of the put- 
lic. . . . The educator must push more and more toward 
the fields of practice in which the concrete means of 
making the ideal of democracy operative are being forged 
into more stable publie instruments. He must be among 
the leaders of the American public working with its new 
generations in developing the new common ways it s 
lacks. 

The discipline for which there is a crying need 1s 
therefore, one which capitalizes the more settled common 
acceptances of the public to stabilize the processes 
which needed new common public acceptances are bull! 
up. It is a dynamie discipline thus at the forefront of 
deliberate cultural change. Where now the public doe 
not make a steady and common demand upon its ueW 
generations, a demand consistent with common need, thé 
chief task of an adequate discipline is to stabilize avi 
guide the achievement of that public demand. That s> 
it will serve as a dependable method by which we keep 
forever trying and feeling out how far the people have 
moved in providing for common needs. This is always 
something of a venture. But it must be made. And thi 
venture must be the training field for the character aul 
intelligence of teacher and student. 


With the point of view thus made public, I can 
only express a hearty approval of the effort ot these 
school people to work out a way of doing what I ths 


1‘‘ Discipline in Education,’’ Teachers College Beco" 
January, 1945. 
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deeply believe is acutely needed. The Floodwood 
Project does not stand alone. There are many other 
undertakings in the high schools of the country which 
have enough in common with its purposes and its 
methods to constitute it a symbol of a beginning 
movement in Ameriean education. The Floodwood 
Project advances this movement by putting it in a 
wtting of the ideas which support it and by becom- 
ing frankly conscious and public in its statement of 
yhat was done and how it was done. The book is an 
‘nvitation to come, and see, and try. 
R. Bruce Ravup 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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4lfred P. Sloan Foundation, Incorporated, Report for 

44, Published by the foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 1945. 
* 


“Community Living and the Elementary School.’’ 24th 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. Pp. 351. Published by the association, Wash- 

1945. $2.00. 





* 
CurETON, THOMAS KIRK, WARREN J. HUFFMAN, LYLE 
WELSER, RAMON W. KIRELIS, and DARRELL E. LATHAM. 


Endurance of Young Men. Pp. xxiii+ 284. Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
nt. Vol. X, No. 1 (Serial No. 40). National Re- 
ch Council, Washington 25. 1945. $2.50. 
« 


DONNALLEY, JAMES R., JR. ‘*Performance Character- 
ties of Commercial Home Freezers.’’ Cornell Univer- 
sity Engineering Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 34. 
Pp. 16. College of Engineering, Cornell University. 
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Future Farmers of America in Action. Unpaged. U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington 25. 1945. 

his bulletin in pictorial form presents typical activities 

f the FI A, a national organization of, by, and for farm 

8 studying vocational agriculture in public secondary 


& 

Helping Teachers Understand Children. By the Staff of 
the Division on Child and Teachers Personnel, Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Pp. ix+468. ACE, 
Washington. 1945. $3.50. 

\ serious report of several years’ work with and by real 
ichers with real children. 
*% 

Mackay, Lorna. The Twenty-Fifth Mission. Decora- 
tons by Henry C, Pitz. Pp. 214. Longmans, Green. 
1945. $2.00. 

An exciting story of a bomber crew forced to bail out over 

Veimark, with special significance for a peacetime world. 


STEINHAUS, ARTHUR H. 


‘‘Training School Bus Drivers.’’ 
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SARGENT, PorTER. The Continuing Battle for the Control 


of the Mind of Youth. Pp. 160. 
author, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 1945. 


Reprinted from the 29th edition of A Handbook of Private 
Schools. 


Published by the 


‘‘More Firepower for Health 
Education.’’ Bulletin 1945, No. 2. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1945. 15¢. 
“Represents a point of view which recognizes feeling as 
equal to knowledge in the learning process and the au- 
thor’s purpose is to help teachers become more skillful in 
working with feelings to the end that more knowledge will 
be translated into ways of living.” 


Illustrated. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 233. Trade and Industrial 
Series No. 61. Pp. x+162. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1945. 30¢. 

Presents general considerations relating to the training 
of drivers and the operation of driver-training courses, 
with a suggested instructional program. 


The World around South America. Wall map, 42” x 50”, 


4 colors. Air-Age Education Research, 100 E, 49th St., 
New York 17. 1945. $1.00. 

This map and others based on air routes, published by Air- 
Age Education Kesearch, a nonprofit organization, are 
helpful to teachers in their programs of education for the 
postwar world. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 


IS NOT A DESTINATION. 


-ITIS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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Visctiucdltoe 


N intelligent audience is easily moved to ap- 
‘plaud an academic discussion of the epochal 
possibilities inherent in the air age. Yet, should the 
spe aker put the question directly to an individual, 

“What plans have you made to utilize the air?” ’ the 
response would likely be the equivalent of a sur- 
prised “Who, me?” 


e 


A pertinent story is told by E. H. Clayton in his 
book, “Heaven Below,” of a teacher in a Chinese 
school. The teacher requested his pupils—all of 
them from the “upper classes’”—to ‘“‘work prob- 
lems” at the blackboard. The teacher was called 
before the principal, and severely reprimanded. 
a ou are supposed to te ach them. That is your 
job,” he was told. 


We must not fall into the error of believing that 
the significance of the air age can be “taught” with- 
out active participation by the “students”—the 
American people of all ages, in all walks of life. 
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ur pose 
Before this war our present enemies learned about opel 
aviation from us. During this w ar, we have taught 
all of our present allies and enemies how to utilize 
the oneness of global air. However, that “educa- 
tion’”’ has been almost entirely military. 


ne In ¢ 
D do, a 
se is 1 
This fact will bear repetition: Airplanes can travel MOS, 1 
as far and as fast to meet the spiritual, cultural, 
social, political and economic needs of all people, 
everywhere, as they now travel to mete out death 
and destruction. 
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A rapidly increasing number of school teachers 
an¢ administrators is joining with us to study the 
ways to use air for beneficial purposes. We should 
not only teach what the air age means, but also find 
ways to app/y our teaching and stimulate action. 


We invite your participation. he two 
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Please write for a free copy of ‘“‘Air Age Edu- 
cation News.” 
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EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C.L. A. 
Director, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
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AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH IS SPONSORED BY AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC., FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF UNDERSTANDING AND THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE PERTAINING TO AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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